FOREWORD 



This book is dedicated to all those 

who know and love the 

Lake Superior Cotintry. 



Long before America was spanned by railroads and 
steamboats, even before the day of the ox-cart, the many 
waterways were the highroads of the exploring travelers, 
and transportation was a matter of canoe and packsack. 
From the mouth of the St. Lawrence River westward, and 
from the center of the continent northward and southward, 
men discovered that they could traverse the entire country 
by water, canoeing the rivers and lakes and portaging in 
between where the waters were not navigable. During the 
period of the fur-trading industry, from 1650 to 1825, 
certain points along this lake and river trail became im- 
portant, and no place was more outstanding than Grand 
Portage which is found on the map on the west shore of 
Lake Superior where the state of Minnesota meets Canada. 
Every American child should know the history of Grand 
Portage and the colorful tales of the voyageurs who went in 
and out of this wilderness country. 

Grand Portage has long belonged to the Chippewa, or 
Ojibway Indians, that forest loving tribe which for hundreds 
of years kept moving westward from the Atlantic Coast until 
it settled about three hundred years ago in the Lake Superior 
region. Beyond this Indian area, millions of acres of forest, 
lake, and stream on both sides of the border have been set 
aside as part of a wise conservation program by the govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada. Fortunately, and 
because of these limitations, the almost land-locked harbor 



and the land of historic romance surrounding it have never 
been exploited or desecrated in any way. 

The Indian name for Grand Portage is Gitchi Oyiegam 
Kamiiiistigoya, which means "the great carrying place by 
the river which is hard to navigate." 

Falling over ivet green rocks, the foaming Pigeon 
River goes to meet the foaming waves Superior 
jlings ashore. 

The author has attempted to capture the spirit of this 
historic region centering around Grand Portage and to 
preserve its lore and legend in verse, hoping that the lover 
of American history will find pleasure and profit in this 
collection. 



L. L. 



GRAND PORTAGE 
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Superior's shoreline is moulded in g^nite 
Curving arms reach out to embrace r 

And hold within the captive waters ] 

The secret of this enchanted pla^e. j 

I 

Within, the land-claimed water/ are qt^et, 

Rolling gently backward Vnd /torth, ■ 
Even when winter stalks over the border 
And blizzards come leaping put of the north. 

When winds of summer charge them, leaving 
A silver glory in their flight, 
Green are the forests climbing the mountain, 
Green is the lake in the deep-sea light. 

Long ago on this furrowed hillside. 
Eagerly watching the entrance strait, 
Men stood awaiting the great flotillas 
Riding the waves through the granite gate. 

Over wild land and infinite waters, 
Bearing rich cargo from Montreal, 
Voyageurs ended their arduous journeys, 
Hailing the red men with song and call. 

Footworn still are the ancient pathways, 
The needled ground they used to cross, 
Deep in the shadowed glades of the pine trees. 
Where the rivers fall through 'ferns and moss. 




Young as the new world, strong as its spirit, 
Riding or bearing their long bark canoes, 
Riding the waters, striding the foothills, 
Giants of men wore seven-league shoes ! 

This is America seen at the dawning, 
Haunted by ghosts of the valiant and bold ; 
Their bones with those of the fox and the beaver 
Are buried deep in the forest mould. 

Land of long forgotten journeys, 
Immortal as its granite face, 
Let no man walk here uncaring, 
No hand destroy its pristine grace! 



THESE LAURENTIAN HILLS 

A billion years have gone since that dim day 

When leptothrix was wed with iron, and froze 

On reefs within dark seas before a ray 

Of sun had pierced the murk. Then mountains rose 

As huge upheavals thrust their summits high. 

Till ploughing glaciers planed and brought them low. 

Like ships becalmed, ice ages drifted by, 

CongeaHng, melting, timelessly and slow. 

Then light seeped through, and verdure clothed the mire, 

As forests lived, then died, then lived again, 

As stars were lost, as lightning spit red fire, 

And whirlwinds lashed a world still void of men. 
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And now a red, primordial skyland pours 
From laminated hills its cache of ores. 

Conceived but yesterday, came sun-warmed man 
Who mines this legacy of Genesis, 
For steel can build and further his life span; 
He cares not whence it came; he cares but this! 
He scoops the metal up with squandering hand; 
Its prisms gleam as modern cities rise; 
Its trains and buses telescope the land, 
And mammoth airships drone across the skies. 
He builds machines for life. He builds for death. 
In armaments that kill, destroy, and maim, 
Unmindful of the Plan which gives him breath. 
And how divinely infinite its aim. 

Although he counts as great his wage of war, 
A billion years have shaped these hills of ore! 

RUNE STONE, 1362 



{The Rune stone was found in 1898 near Kensington, 
Minnesota.') 

Thirty Norwegians and Goths are we; 
Ten remained with our boat by the sea. 
Forty-one days we journeyed from there; 
Wild were the haunts of the wolf and the bear ; 
Green were the marshes, flowered the woods, 
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Rivers ran foaming in rock-guarded floods. 

One day's journey, two, skerries north, 

Made we our camp, and twenty went forth ; 

Ten men were keeping our campfire alight ; 

■Returning we found there a fearful sight: 

Ten gallant comrades lying dead, 

Gory their bodies, flowing red! 

Here now we write upon this stone : 

Foul the deed that has been done; 

Ave Virgo Maria, keep 

Us safe from evil, guard our sleep; 

Preserve this record that it may 

Be read when we have passed away. 



PIERRE RADISSON AT THREE RIVERS, 1652 

For restless males of teen age, it was hard 
To limit their pursuits; outside was barred, 
Their liberty curtailed to one small place, 
While just beyond were endless miles of space — 
Green fields and waters full of iish and game. 
With food so near, to hunger was a shame. 
The tales their parents told of lurking foes, 
The Iroquois, seemed fabulous, like those 
Fantastic ones of dragons, beasts, or giants. 
The three were rebels, weary of compliance, 
So that the luring wilderness at last 
Too strong to be resisted, drew them past 
The gates of safety ; on they roamed until 
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Their wariness decreased. The woods were still 
And beautiful with flower and fern; the river 
Lured them into its metallic quiver. 
All day their freedom brought them sharp delight; 
The game they shot would feed their kin tonight,' 
Would bring forgiveness for their truancy, 
And not a savage did they hear or see. 
Pierre, in lone pursuit of one more bird. 
Returned to join his comrades, but he heard 
No answering shout; a stillness pressed around 
Without assurance, and so strange, profound. 
And baleful, that now suddenly he longed 
For home, and all the joyous day belonged 
To some bright dream that never would be real. 
Then hidden terrors made his blood congeal, 
And when he came upon that awful sight— 
The naked bodies, gory faces— quite 
Spell-bound in horror, he felt no surprise. 
A madness passed across his misted eyes- 
Came and passed, and at that moment, he 
Left boyhood, faced a man's grim destiny. 

Home was so near! His loved ones waited there; 
And yet long months elapsed before Pierre 
Saw them again. Like Jacob now he went, 
An exile. His heritage was lost, all spent 
For that one foolish quest. Henceforth, his davs 
Were set far off in granite-pillowed ways. 
Where he prevailed against the pitiless. 
Primordial forces of the wilderness. 
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WILDERNESS JOURNEYS, 1659-1661 

I 

That year when Pierre and des Grosielliers 
Spent the winter in the "Nation of the Oats/' 
Many died of hunger. 

The sun withdrew 
Behind the sky and a cloud descended 
Upon the earth. Sheathed in brittle ice, the forest 
Crackled eerily in a dim twihght. Wet feathers 
Of snow wrapped the hunter's ankles, 
Tipping him onto his face ; mocking his gun 
And his hunger; covering berry and root, warning 
The bird, and letting the beast escape. 

When they 
Had eaten all the dogs in the village, they boiled 
The bark from vines, or they made a pitiful soup 
From old powdered bones dissolved in water; these bitter 
Brews made them burn with a frantic thirst. 
Last, they scraped the fur from their moccasins 
And their beaver robes, gnawing on the rancid skins. 
Too weak to build a fire to warm their wigwams, 
Many died of freezing. And still the wet snow fell 
Day after day from the great pewter dome of the sky. 

At first, there was a terrible screaming, 
A terrible sobbing, a frightful wailing. Then, 
There was quiet, and time was only a cold dream. 
There was no sound of weeping any more ; 



No barking of dogs, for there were no dogs ; 
No children's ci-ying, no shouts of strong men; 
No crack of guns, for there was nothing to aim at ; 
There was only the silence of despair, and the white snow 
Falling in silence ; the stillness of flakes that teetered 
On the air, building soft mounds and pyramids 
Of death upon the cold, oblivious earth. 

At last came rain, then freezing — a hard crust 
That held man's weight, but not the heavier 'beasts. 
A deer broke through and floundering, helpless, 
Was soon dispatched by one who staggered out 
With hunting knife, while all the famished crawled 
And fell upon the meat like wolves ; then spewed it 
Up again as their unaccustomed stomachs refused 
The offering. 

That year among the Menominees, 
Many died of hunger, many froze to death. 
The stronger ones who lived, saw two moons 
Pass redly by before they could walk abroad, 
■Shoot the wild game with the true arrow, 
Spear the fish in the white water, and live 
The good life of plenty as before. 



When that subduing winter was still white, 

And Radisson and his brother-in-law yet gaunt and grim- 




Though some arrogance had returned with resurrection- 

A strange adventure came, fulfillment of their quest, - 

With such pageantry and pomp as only that strong tribe, 

The elegant Nadouwessioux, could spread across 

The plains, and flaunt above the rivers, 

The sky-blue lakes, the hills of stone, 

The well-furred wilderness. There came one day 

To the spruce-green land of the thin Menominees, 

Eight ambassadors, clad in fur and buckskui, 

With two wives following each, bearmg food: 

The gift of rice and corn and venison. 

There were the rites, the kneeling of the guests 

At the white men's feet to anoint with bear grease; 

The stripping off of clothes, that over nakedness 

They might bestow warm buffalo furs, the garb 

Worn by their chiefs of tribe, and lordly ermme. 

There was the drama of the bent head and the tears 

To rouse the white men's pity, and the plea 

To visit their lodges and trade with their people. 

There was smoking of the sacred calumet, the man-length 

Instrument of peace, with the scarlet crest 

Of a woodpecker tied around the mouthpiece. 

There was the white men's response Radisson had learned 

From other tribes; vermilioning the dark faces, 

There was Pierre's trick of gunpowder exploding m the 

campfire, . . 

The feasting and the games of skill, all mspirmg 
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Of the warrior claspmg his hand m 

Later, the two made the P^nise^^ 

For seven days they -«fg.'^°f ;,, appointed, 

--rr.^^^c;:wrade. 

-rrrt;::r::::.^e; line hranehes were 

o!fthe ground; savory kettles simmered. 

Five hours they feasted with no word spoken, 

Ln siept to await the arr-va**^^^^^^ 

On the morrow F>rst came .^ ^^^^ g,„,y 

With shields and -"'-^V^^^J^ ^^/.^p^nots. 

Turquoise and snakeskm. Over th ,^ ^^^^ ^^.^^ 

■White "l^---'>7,:,^feirC buffalo robes flapping 

-;:Ctrt:^::;%i-u;:£:-; 

food. 
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To bring forth the pleased "Ho!" from the warriors, 
The beads, bracelets, and mirrors for the women's 

enchantment, 
The games, the contests, and the feasting again. 
The display of furs and the pledges, the mouths so full 
Of fine words. The singing, songs falling like smging 

water. 
Thanks to the Manitou, the red men's voices sang, 
The Manitou of Light. To the gracious sun be thanks 
For this bright happy day. This day when Godlike men 
Whose words maice the very earth shake and tremble, 
And the tallest pine trees listen, come to visit 
Our lowly lodge in the land of sky-blue waters. 

They had a foe in the north, they said. They would ride 
Against him soon. They would fight their enemy, the Cree, 
They would paint their faces, and take many arrows; 
But Radisson said, "No." He would trade with them both. 
They were both his children; there must be peace 
Between them. The white men had many knives, 
Many guns and hatchets, enough for both, the Crees 
And the Sioux; there would be much trade hereafter, 
But here must be no war, and so the Sioux agreed. 



Ill 



He bought their furs, then travelled to the north. 
The Crees would guide him to that greatest sea 
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Oi all the inland waters, Hudson Bay. 
It was still winter but spring would come soon. 
He was weary but he had to go back for his goods 
Which he had hidden at the time of autumn leaves. 
And now the trail he took led him close to death 
Not once, but many times ; by fire, by water. 
By freezing, by hunger, by wounds and pain, 
And yet his destiny was not to die. 

He reached the great Portage in such a fanfare of welcome 
As the Indians could bestow upon great courage, 
For word of his coming had gone before, and they ran 
Far out to meet him, bearing him in their arms, 
Canoe and all they held up high above the waters. 
They went with him, far to the north and west, 
From isle to isle, over lake and river, 
Over the granite heights, and around the foaming waterfalls, 
And always his cargo of furs increased, until 
He carried treasure richer than gold. At last, 
He turned back towards Montreal. Still the Indians 
Followed — seven hundred in canoes convoyed him 
In triumph over the long, long trail. Two years had 'passed, 
And centuries of suffering that he would not forget. 
Yet he was stripped of all hut courage. Men with power 
Took his fortune for themselves, and threw his brother, 
Grosielliers, the faithful comrade, into prison. Pierre 
Was belittled and cheated In two kingdoms. What choice 
Could lie between the stupid Louis and the crafty Charles 
With their greedy hencluiien on both sides of the sea? 
Born a Frenchman, affiliated with Englishmen, he was 
neither, 
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For he was the spirit of America; the new land 

Was his land, the wilderness was his home; always 

His bold free heart heard it calling him, calling him back. 



RAD IS SON 



1710 



Now my earth-time shortens, and the shadows 

Thicken about me in my lonely room, 

But I whose dying body slumps before the fire 

Am not in reality here, where walls assume 

A prison aspect, the curtained windows smother, 

And savory broths leave me starving still. 

Desires are misty phantoms, except one lighted cloud 

On which I seem to float to a cool, green hill. 

Here ranks of wild plum blossoms surrendered 

Their petals to a sweet insistent wind 

Blowing over a wilderness in America long ago, 

When my old bones were new, my blood unthinned. 

Then was there no end to earth, no end to time, 

But a stinging beauty, dangers sharp as ambushed hells, 

Yet challenging as heavens. I see the grass white-petaled, 

The pink swamps massed w'ith laurel. I hear the bells 

Of thrushes ringing from tree to tree in the long dusk 

Until night comes on, and these sounds give w^iy 

To the thin bark of foxes, the owd's shrill cries; 

I was a giant then, stalking the game of the day. 

And nothing coidd halt me. I wxnt where no man 

Had been before. I heard the wdndigo crying over snow; 

I battled wiih ice, and went naked after fire; 
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Was tortured by savages but winced at no blow. 

I outwitted foes, wrestled with trees. 

Bound many a red man closer than a brother ; 

I found sustenance in the forest when I hungered. 

Revealing her secrets, the earth became my mother; 

Opened my ey&s and gave my limbs fresh strength. 

Nothing matters now— nothing but these things 

Lying deep in the long ago where I cannot travel. 

I am old and dying now, but something sings 

In my brain that they are still mine, my own forever; 

Mine in the curtained room as the shadows grow dark, 

Mine to take with me to the other side of Time, 

Eternally filling my dimming eyes with light. They mark 

The trail forth — pines in wind — blue water — 

Miles of pink laurel — petals on the air — 

White gulls flying — wild free rivers never stopping — 

Bearing me on and out — never knowing where . . . 



VOYAGEUR'S DIARY — 1792 

In the wet green season, from Montreal I went 
Across the mileless, virgin continent. 
The airy petals of spring were loosed and scattered; 
The rivers flowed as crystal w^alls were shattered; 
Through long hours of Hght, we urged the paddles on 
'And reached at last the gateway through the stone 
At the "great carrying place"; but stayed not here; 
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No "pork-eater" would I be this year; 
Across the portages to Lac La Pluie, 
All winter I would serve the Company. 
Early we embarked, my men and I ; 
Our chansons rose to wake the morning sky ; 
Passenger pigeons wheeled above our heads. 
Blue herons waded among the cat-tail beds. 
Our paddles dipped^ their scarlet cut the blue 
And silver froth whipped up by our canoe. 

Primordial in the dawn, 
The wooded land recedes; 
Into the lush, green reeds, 
Plunge a doe and fawn. 



My heart was wild in that new summer dawn 

That spoke to me and bade me follow on, 

For who but me, Pierre Duvol, could make 

So swift a traverse of a tranquil lake, 

Could ride so sure through waters foaming white, 

Or climb with nimbler feet a rocky height? 

And who like me could carry packsacks through 

The mud in mizzling rain, not merely two, 

But three or four if haste became the need 

And traders cried impatiently for speed. 

Canoes ! Could I not build a better one 

Than any Salteur dallying in the sun? 

And I could sing. Mon Dieu! what songs were sung 

As shores slipped by and scarlet paddles swung ! 



Now on the gilded lake, 
Loon and mallard float; 
Lilies brush the boat, 
Twirling in our wake. 



Flowing waters, bear my boat on, 
Blow, sweet wind, and send it on; 
Far away my love awaits me, 
While I paddle through the dawn. 



What shadow stays our hands — 
Suspends the paddles' beat ? 
A moose's iron feet 
Gallop across the sands ! 

Not for the man who grieves, 
Nor the heart too feather-high 
Is this land of the flickering sky 
And a sting among the leaves. 
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Far back at home, across the sea, 
She waits my returning; 
And I will bring an ermine cape, 
When the leaves are burning. 



Oh, hasten, comrades, dip the paddles. 
Through the sunset, through the dawn. 
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Flowing waters, bear my boat on, 
Paddle, men, through silver foam, 
Flowing waters, send my boat on, 
Blow, sweet wind, and take me home.^ 

We slowed our furious Herculean pace 

The day we reached the Height of Land, the place 

Where one who had not crossed the trail before 

Was baptized well beside the cedared shore; 

I treated them to shrub around the fire, 

While tongue was, loosed in many a boasting liar. 

In salute the rifles rataplanned. I may 

Now wear the plume bestowed on me this day. 

The highest place, between Lakes South and North, 

Marks the great divide, and now henceforth, 

The current bore us on, instead of back. 

How swift we rode along our wild green track! 

The day we passed through Basswood River, our boat 

Was nigh upset by a giant tree afloat. 

A mighty wind came rushing down the sky, \ 

And lightning split the waves with fiery eye; 

Then phantom voyageurs appeared to mock 

At us, and death was perched on every rock; 

But strong and trusty was our gouvernail, 

Henry, who kept us safely to the trail. 

Weary were we all when we made camp 

In great discomfort from the cold and damp. 

^ These words fit the old chanson tune: En Roiilant Ma Boule. 
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Mosquitoes came in stinging hordes that night 
Until our campfire smoke put them to flight. 

I wake in the circling dark 
And spur the lagging fire; 
The owls trill high and higher 
The little foxes bark. 

Winds in pines arise 
In a great rushing sound; 
All minor pleas are drowned 
With the heart's unuttered cries. 

How deep the forest goes 
In this uncharted earth, 
Or how long since the birth 
Of these hills, no man knows. 

This day came tragedy. Our gay avant 
Met death. Where dark rocks veer ^and mount, 
A steep and slippery path betrayed his feet 
And, falling with his packs, he went to meet 
His doom below. We buried him and went 
Our way — we could not pause for much lament, 
Although we missed his paddle's push, his tones 
In chantey song. God rest his worthy bones ! 

One 'day we passed six boats packed full and neat 
With beaver skins; we also stopped to greet 
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The Indians encamped with families 

Among a grove of unpeeled birchen trees 

Upon the shoreof La Croi. Lake, and shared 

Their venison and other game they snared. 

Around their fire we all supped hnngrdy 

Upon the tasty giant tullibee 

That lock McTavish, skillful fisher, speared, 

?he squaws had cooked it well; our plates were cleared. 

TOW >we gave to Chief Mah-aw-sah, and rum. 

He said he owed our Company the sum 

Five hundred pounds of skms, and would I take 

His eldest daughter for the debt. would make 

His squaw and him quite sorrowfu to lose 

So beautiful a child, and yet to choose 

A son-in-law so handsome and so brave 

WoTd ease their grief; and when I P-^-ed f ^^^^ 

My men looked on with twinkhng m their eyes _ 

That I should hear these words in shocked surpnse. 

Such bargaining, they said, was often done. 

The winter ahead would be a lengthy one. 

Would it not lessen loneliness, they said, 

With this brown girl to serve me, warm my bed. 

And so she came, with sullen, downbent face; 

She took the paddle with accustomed grace 

In place of Joe Laverne whose broken bones 

Were buried deep beneath the gramte stones. 

I tucked in her black locks a feather plume; 

Her dark eyes met with strange, nostalgic gloom 

The stare of other men, but never turned 

To look at mine, and when the campfire burned, 
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She sat, a shadow in the dusk, a child— 
A timid, frightened creature from the wUd; 
But when I wrapped her in a crimson sliawl. 
And from our stores, took bracelets, ear-rings--all 
That made her heart content, her dulled eyes shine, 
She followed me-from that time forth was mine. 

One day our fateful journey ended. The last 
Long stretch of rugged wilderness was passed; 
The last lob pine reared up before our blurred 
And wind-red eyes, the first new shout was heard 
As men came hurrying forth to meet our crew 
From out the post at Rainy Lake, where blue 
And frothy waters rolled and rocked to touch 

A luminous sky. 

That autumn there was much 
To do. Some worked on trees with saw and axe, 
Repaired the fort, and piled in mountain stacks 
The fuel logs for mammoth winter fires; 
And some were able hunters, treading mires 
And forest mazes, shooting giant moose 
And portly bears, whose dried flesh was of use 
When stored away, while now the flaky fish 
And roast wild fowl made many a savory dish. 
The Indians came to call and pledge their furs 
For hatchets, knives and trinkets-drink that stirs 
The brain too much. Our stock of shrub and rum 
Was locked away for special treats to come; 
We did not wish to trade for furs our brief 
Supply, nor give them that which brought them grief. 
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Give me rum, white man, 

And I will bring you many beaverskins 

In the month of freezing. 

He will not give me rum. 

My white brother will not trust me. 

Give me rum, white chief, 

And I will trade my daughter. 

I have no beaverskins, 

But I will sell to you my daughter. 

She is fifteen and handsome like her mother. 

He will not take my daughter, 

He will not trade me rum. 

I am angry, for he does not want my daughter. 

Give me rum, white brother, 
I am cold. 

Far have I travelled over snow 
In the tracks of a large moose. 
I am cold and weary. 

I am cold and weary 

But he will not give me any rum. 

Give me rum, white chief, 

I am sick today. 

I have sharp pains in my body. 

I am sick, but rum will cure me. 



He will not give me rum. 

He is not my brother. 

I will return with my sons and my friends. 

We will break your cabin, white man. 

We will scatter your food and your beaverskins ; 

We will come with clubs and hatchets. 

White man, beware, 

We are angry. 

Give me rum, white man. 

My child has died. 

I am sad today for my son has gone. 

The Great Spirit has taken him. 

My heart is heavy. 

Thank you, white chief. 

You are my true brother. ' 

Now I shall be consoled. 



The autumn hastened, crisp and frosty cold 
With shortened days and early sunset gold 
Engilding all. At night we heard the high 
Thin cry of birds departing from our sky ; 
The 'Outbound trails were soon erased by frost; 
The world we once had known receded — lost. 
Remote, in some dim past, while we alone 
Survived, and built a new world of our own; 
Then nightly round the roaring fire we smoked 
Our pipes, and sang, retold our tales, and joked 
To cheer the homesick youths who found it long 



Till spring. My girl, Way-say-yah, would smg a song 

Or dance for us at my command, would pour 

Each man the cup oi rum doled out before 

He doffed his boots and shuffled off to sleep. 

Each day our stock of furs increased. Through deep 

White drifts, and over ice, the Indians came 

And other trappers. Days were much the same. 

They brought their skins of beaver, fox, and bear 

And took our guns and knives. No time was there 

On any day to idle, with fires to tend, 

And wood to haul, packsacks and nets to mend. 

Some hunted, fished, and trapped, and some were cooks; 

I parcelled out the tasks and kept the books. 

My Indian maid was like ;a soft warm shadow, curled 

About the days, and so in our small world. 

The winter passed. Again in air and earth, 

New mystery and inagic came ; new birth. 

Again the rivers galloped, full and fast; 

Throughout the wet green land, we heard a vast, 

Soft medley, wild throats calling, crying— the beat 

Of many wings, the drumming of velvet feet. 

Young, mystical, unconquered, this green place, 

Like something that died each fall, and left no trace, 

Yet sprang to life newborn each sudden spring, 

Silencing man with incredible blossoming. 

Life seemed to flow along without a flaw, 
Until one day in May, came Muk-kooz-zo's squaw 
To tend ray girl, for she was brought to bed. 
A son was born— but my Bright One was dead 
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Before the dawn. We buried her that day 

With simple rites. A nursing squaw would stay 

And tend my strange dark offspring, whom I named 

Pierre. I christened him with water claimed 

By Jacques to liave been blessed by holy priest, 

Back in Quebec. And when our journey east 

Began in June, along with our rich haul, 

I took the child and nurse, and stopped to call 

At Way-say-yah's native village. There I sought 

The good Chief and his squaw. To them I brought 

Their sturdy grandchild, also offered goods 

And money for his care. Then on through woods 

And over waters did I speed, relieved 

Of that strange episode, and I believed 

It mattered not, I would forget. But though 

Aly mind approved, my heavy heart is slow 

To heal of childish Way- say-y airs memory. 

I often hear her light footfall behind me; 

The songs she knew come faintly through the night. 

And yet the wilderness is my delight— 

The new young world my wild heart's truest bride 

Until the urges in my blood subside. 

Our journey back was swift and all was well ; 

No storms delayed; no tragedy befell 

Our brave and hardy crew, and when at last 

We left the Pigeon River, our long year past, 

Its arduous tasks and dangers done, our packs 

Of valued furs still heavy on our backs. 

We heard the welcome shouts of the waiting throng. 

And as we marched, our throats burst into song! 
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MICHAEL CADOTTE — 1801 



Michael Cadotte, of the spendthrift hand, 
Had been a trader in this land 
For many years, exchanging goods 
Useful to dwellers of the woods: 
Knives and hatchets, blankets, pins. 
For packs of fox and beaver skins. 
Red men, white men, liked him well. 
And only the Company could tell 
A secret that their ledgers showed, 
Of unpaid debts he long had owed. 
His heart was open as his hand, 
And none could better understand 
These brown-faced men he lived among, 
Or smoother speak the Chippewa tongue. 

Monsieur Cadotte, one summer day, 
Had sent his laden boats away 
Headed for posts at Fond du Lac, 
And he would follow, in their track, 
When down the boot-worn portage trail, 
A clerk came -with, a troubled tale; 
For in the fort were gathered now 
The Indians, with sullen brow 
And angry air, to question then 
Sir Alex Mackenzie and his men. 
Why was the post to leave the bay 
When the trappers wanted it to stay? 
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This was their land, and how could these 

Two nations of whites from over the seas 

Dispute the border and talk of a tax 

If the Englishmen bought the Indians' packs? 

This land belonged to the Chippewas 

And their children's children. So said the laws. 

Their faces were dark with bewilderment; 

No answer brought their minds content. 



Michael Cadotte went up the hill 

And entered the hall where the ''Council still 

Went stumbHng on. He spoke— eath word 

Was a stroke fmm a bell of truth. \They heard 

His speech in ^ilence, and were glad ; 

They loved aiid trusted him; he had\ 

So long been Vith them, gay and kind, 

In spite of bu:^dens on his mind. / 

Then as he said farewell again / 

To Chief Sir Alex and his men/ 

Mackenzie handed'' hirn a notey 

And when Cadotte had reached his boat, 

Embarked upon the trail ahead, 

He tore 'the seal apart and read 

That all his debts to the Northwest men 

Were cancelled as if they had never been. 

Then the sky seemed bluer still, 

The trees more green on every hill; 

With warm tears raining down his face, 

He thanked his Maker for this grace. 
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KEESH-KE-MUN — 1812 
{As told by W. W. Warren in his History of the Ojibways) 

Your British father has sent for you, 
Keesh-ke-mun, chief of the Ojibways. 
You have shut your heart against his word; 
Your red brethren hkewise heed him not. 
Who are you to measure yourself against your British 
father ? 

EngHshman! You ask me who I am. 

You have never sought me or you would have known. 

Others have sought and have found me. 

The Frenchman has placed his heart within my breast ; 

He has told me to look to the east and behold his fire. 

He has said that it would warm me and my children forever. 

He has told me to cry to him in my troubles, 

And he would hear my voice, 

Englishman! You have put out the fire of my Frennh 

father. 
I became cold and needy, but you sought me not. 
The Che-moke-man has sought me — 
The Long Knife. has placed his heart upon my 'breast. 
It has entered there and it will remain. 

Yes, Keesh-ke-mun, you speak truly. 

I have put out the fire of the Frencliman, 

And now I shall put out the fire of the Long Knife. 

You must throw away the heart of both of them, 
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Or you will become my enemy. 

I shall give you the heart of your EngHsh father, 

And you must fight by his side. 

No, Englishman ! The heart of the Long Knife has entered 

my heart. 
You cannot take it without taking my life. 
I will not set upon my father as dogs upon a deer. 
The Long Knife has not asked us to fight with him. 
He -wishes us to be quiet ; his own arm is strong enough. 



Keesh-ke-mun, if you will not fight with your British father, 
He will kill you for you are his enemy, 
And he does not let his enemies live. 



Englishman! You are stronger than I. 
You can take my life, but you cannot kill all my brethren. 
They are as many as the pebbles upon the Great Lake shore. 
I will not throw away the heart of the Long Knife. 



Keesh-ke-mun, you will not help us put out the fire of the 

Long Knives, 
Who ane stealing away your country. 
But your British father will not hurt you. 
Return to your village, but remain quiet. 
Or we shall sweep away your people from the earth. 
Now take our gifts and depart in peace. 
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IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 



After the hunted buffalo reached obhvion, 

The beavers died m the streams, the wild elk fled 

From the hills of rock, and the voyageurs' lusty chansons 

Were heard no more on the trails, the marks of their tread 

Grown fainter under the fallen pine-cones, crumbling^ 

From year to year With the sarsaparilla leave^ 

What happened then in the Lake Superior. 

Time ever weaves 

New patterns on the old with skillful fingerj 

Groping for the beauty that remains 

Of outworn pasts, to bear it, living, om 

And so each passing century attains 

A permanence. 

\ 
To thisiland of many waters, 
Forest, fern, and ivo):y-chaliced flower, 
Snow and sleet "and" l^oreal demons crying, 
There came the hour \ 

When Englishmen moved north, their fur trade banned, 
The Big Fort gone. Bt5it miles away to southward, 
At high Mendota, Fort knelling came to ^stafid, 
Guide and guardian of th^, ungrown natiort. 
'.; Paddling down and up thfe rivers, went 
The Indians to beg their new white father 
For food and money when '^their . stores were 
Ojibway always watchful on the journey. 
Wary of his enemy, the Sioux, 
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Lurking in the ambush of the curvings. 
Superior's ofEering of blue 

Rolled out before the white men and the red men. 
Races mingled. The missionary priest, 
Compassionate, walked among the scattered cabins. 
Home-hungry settlers came; and others, the beast 
Of greed their carrier; their speciilation 
Was in vain when panic stirred ..the young. 
Unsettled state. 




The virgin jc>i6^s''^vered 
The hidden ore among f 

The sheared-off ranges. Thin, sky-loving ^^pruo 
Leafy legions, circled every ^ore. 
But many trees were levele,^ for the logging, 
Floated down the rivers, ^ore and rjtore. 
The axes hacked, the lon^- saws rhyl;Kmedi timber 
Fell. Haphazard towns ;;adioine,d'''a mill; 
Then fields of stumps sioo^l"' nakedly reproachful, 
Ugly and barren, until J''' ./'^ 
The cry of "Iron!" adt^d^desolation. 
■ Like wolves upon the trail of a deer 
' Wliose blood has tinged the trampled snowfields, 

Only by,, this sea, 

Tubilant, the seekers gathered' here. 

\ ^x 

The'^Indians, fkmine-stricken, ailing people, 

Yet became a ,^lamorous legend through 

A gentif^arpibridge poet who had journeyed 

Observant of the blue 

Profound lagoons, encircled by the pine trees, 
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The moss, a luminous green by whit? cascades 
Of water falling over weathered stairways, 
Immortalizing these by accolades 
In verse all children know. 

But now a swifter 
Age, a crowded, vibrant century 
Has claimed America and all its segments. 
Only by this great abandoned portage, 
Only in these green and shadowed trails 
Where the quiet Chippewas build lodgings, 
Face the frigid Lake Superior gales, 
Love the sun when purple berries ripen, 
Only here, quiescence is — away 
From peopled tumult. Here the primal forces, 
Eden-rooted, stay. 

The arrowheads are found along the rivers, 
A skeletal canoe conceals a bone, 
Crumbling cabins fall among the bracken, 
A Frenchman's name is carved upon a stone. 
No clock or calendar can mark the hours. 
Nor any stream-lined press record the deeds 
Of gallant yesterdays ; only the knowing, 
Caring traveler reads. 
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The sturdy brake-fern unfolds its fronded sprays; 
On logs of birch, long fallen, weather- runcd, 
Lichens assemble in pearl-gray and lavender rows ; 
And there, where sun and shadow meet, 
The moccasin flower grows. 

Among the hemlock shadows, year upon year, 
The pale green leaves unfold and swell; 
Rains mark their ebon patterns on the ivory bark ; 
The ferns grow sturdier, and lichens crumble to dust. 
At last a winged blossom, like a bright, exotic bird, 
Swings upon the stalk with the breathless s-pell 
Of a long awaited word ! 

THE LEGEND OF THE COPPER STONES 

Once on "the island that floats in the wind"^ 
Four Indians sat around a lire ; 
One idly tossed some bits of stone 
As the flames burned hotly, high and higher. 
The red rocks glowed, then melted down. 
Suggesting form of pot or pan 
Before their eyes; their wonder grew 
That stones could serve the needs of man. 



THE MOCCASIN FLOWER 

Hiding the brown, needled floor of the forest aisles 
Where the fawn runs on velvet feet, 
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There on the island that floats in the wind, 
The redmen shaped their copper pot ; 
But lo ! a Voice like thunder came : 
"These are my toys! Disturb them not!" 



'Isle Rovale. 
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The Indians dropped the stones and fled 

From the Voice on the waves that said they sinned, 

And the red rocks lie there to this day 

On the island that floats in the wave and the wind. 



THE WANDERINGS OF THE CHIPPEWAS 

{As told by W. W. Warren in his History oj the Ojibmays) 

Not always did the Chippewas abide in Minnesota, 

In this land of rivers that join hands, 

White waters that leap and tumble, 

Lakes that borrow the sky color ; 

But wherever the sun rays lifted from the curving back 

Of the great sea shell, the Megis, 

There did our forefathers live, 

And this light did they follow. 

Once long ago, the Megis rose above the waves 

In the great salt water where the sun rises.^ 

The sun shone down and revealed it to the An-ish-in-aub-ag.» 

For a long time it warmed their bones and their wigwams. 

Until one day it sank ^nto the deep and blessed us no more. 

We were in darkness and we roamed over the face of the 

earth 
Until the light of the Megis appeared 
In the great river floating toward the rising sun," 
And here we lived until again a darkness fell upon us, 
And death came daily to bur wigwams. 
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Then the brightness shone above the first great lake,* 
We moved out of the shadows, and our wigwams were 

established 
Along these shores, until the shadows found us again. 
Far the Megis went then, to Bow-e-ting^ and we travelled 

after. 

Long did it stay there, giving life and light to our people, 

But at last it disappeared and left us desolate. 

Sorrowful was the An-ish-in-aub-ag, and sickness came, 

While death waited again at the wigwam door. 

Then the great Megis rose from the depths of the waters 

at Mo-ning-wun-a-kaun-ing f 
We found its bright hack floating upon the waves. 
There has stayed with the sun shining upon it, 
Pouring life and wisdom upon us. 
This is the promised land of the Chippewa nation. 
In this land, brightness shall bless our tribe forever. 

^Atlantic Ocean. Indian Race. ^st. Lawrence River. *Lake 
Huron. ^Sault Ste. Marie. '^La Pointe, 

THE STORY OF MARIE — 1900-1943 

For generations the Ojibways have owned the border 

country. 
Long have they lived on the lake and the river. 
They trapped the heaver for the white men 
Who came out of Lake Superior in the month-of -blossoming; 
Came singing across the great traverse, 
Came swinging their paddles into the rock- encircled harbor, 
Into the quiet waters to the "great carrying place." 
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But now the voyageurs come no more; 

The day of the beaver h- I^^^' ^^^^,^ ,^,,,,^ ground, 

The eame has vanished trom tne leu n 

Tht old trails are dim, and ™ly the w.se ones 

Who love the wilderness can read the records 
0£ those who travehed here long ago 

SLTThf^: .oro?Hat point and Mt. Josephine. 
Small wooden houses stand along the shore 

In summer they tumble about the doorsteps 

Or urry into the bushes like frightened rahb.ts 

When the staring tourists drive through the reservat.on. 

There are still deer in the forests; 

Wild rice grows in the lakes and the rivers; 

CeTre berries on the hills and fish in deep waters; 

But something is lost and gone. 

The earth is no longer their mother; 

No longer are the Ojibways' children numbered 

As the pebbles on the great lake shore; 

No longer do they fly like the great blue heron 

And cry out from the clouds whence ah can hear. 

Their voices are silent; they walk the wh.te mans h,gh- 

rp^^ir feet the White man's shoes which do not fit them, 
And a strange dark hunger upon their faces. 
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This is the tale of many a Chippewa family in the twentieth 

century ; 
This is the story of Marie, in -*»- -'^ ^^^^j ^^^^ y„„d 
Flowed the blood of the voyageur. Pie re Duvo 
Of his Indian maid, Way-say-yah, the Bnght One. 

MARIE 

My uncle, the Chief, is old, and he can teh 

The tales of our people in his time, 

Ind even farther back when his grandparents 

Lived here at Grand Portage. 

Yet their world was not his world. 

Nor was his world my world; his dimmmg eyes 

Look backward to wilder days 

When men would hunt and fight, while wives 

Provided bread and built the fires 

To wtrm the bhchbark shelters which they built. 

Then men were always following ^oyhocKi ja s 

Where only strength and courage mattered much , 

But in my time the worid was changing fast. 

Although I knew it not in childhood ; 

fknew of hungry days and hhzzard-driven hours. 

But mostly I was glad and free as rivers 

tunnTng swiftly down their smooth stone corrnlors. 

fk^'a happ'y world where women ^-1^"^ ^^«"-' 

The rocky islands yielding pails of sweet blue fruit. 

And later beneath the hazy suns of August 

We stirred the smoking kernels of wi d rice 

We boiled the sap from maple sugar trees; the fires 
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Burned between our tents in melting snows of spring. 

All these were tasks for women, their world, 

Which I, a girl child, shared until I went to school. 

With all the Reservation children, 

I learned American words and ways of Imng, 

And planned that I would marry Joe, 

The strongest and the tallest of the boys 

(I knew he liked me, too,) 

And we would have a house with cupboards, 

Pretty chairs, and maybe he would buy me 

Nice new slippers for the dances. 

In the town of Grand Marais that points 

The shore and feels the waves about its throat, ^ 

I went with Joe and we were married by the priest— 

We were eighteen. My uncle gave the wedding dance. 

I remember well the fun; We danced square dances 

To the swift gay lilt of Irish tunes. 

In Joseph's father's house, we settled down 

And many children came. 

First Josephine was born, 

And then another daughter, Dora. Two more girls we had 

Before a son was born. Then Joe was glad. 

We named the man-child Leon. 

"Now I will tell about the time 

When Leon was about a year in age. 

He lay in fever many hours. 

At last we took the pathway through the woods 
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To find the Medicine Man. 

He lived in a tent all hung with bells, 

Pans and kettles that jingled much, and when ^ we called. 

His wigwam moved and there was more of tinkling. 

Within, he lay upon the ground, not moving. 

We told him that our child was sick. 

A voice came from the air and bade us take 

Our son in fresh, clean blankets to a place 

Where soft green moss was bright around the feet 

Of a forest tree, and when we did, he came 

And sang in chanting tones. At last, 

He sucked upon the baby's stomach till 

A hair came oat— a long black hair 

That twisted like a writhing snake. 

He said, "Go now, your child will soon be well"; 

And so It proved, for Leon then began to mend ; 

Our son was whole again. 

Sometimes my Joe went fishing out beyond 

Apostle Rocks where Lake Superior was deep 

Or even to Isle Royale, eighteen miles away. 

A crew of them would go; or he would guide 

The tourists through the Pigeon River Country, 

And over the old trading trails. 

WPA gave him good work along the highway, too. 

Sometimes he cut the timber in a logging crew 

At Temperance River. He was very strong, 

Could wield an axe or fix a car, could build canoes, 

And life was good with us until the time 

When he began to walk the pathway taken secretly 
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By'^dians who sought the white men's moonshine still. 
From tiM time forth, came hard and hungry years, 
And Joe's M^father died, the kind old man 
The children d^ly loved; they missed him much. 

One summer day we left our home and wandered forth 

Like gypsies in our "Model T." We ate the herries 

That we found— blueberries from the swamps, 

And raspberries from the waysides, bitter choke-cherries 

Weighting branches everywhere. Our tongues 

Were stained with purple juice; the children cried 

With aching stomachs. Beneath oiir tent, at night 

We felt the frosty chill of August. 

At last we reached Green Point on Pelican Lake ; 

Our kinsmen shared with us their venison and rice. 

Menomin harvesting was near, the crop was plentiful, 

And so we pitched our tent and waited for the day. 

Then storms arose, with wind and rain and hail. 

The lightning laid great basswoods on the earth. 

Our ragged tent was blown aw^ay. 

We huddled, wet and shivering within the car. 

Then Lady Greenbird of the wrinkled face, 

The body small, but brown and strong, 

Bade us come into her house. For many summers 

She had lived there on the Point and made 

Her store of rice to keep her ancient bones alive 
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Another winter on the Nett Lake Reservation. 
We lived with her and helped her with the harvesting, 
And when we went, we had much rice to carry home, 
And at Duluth, we stopped to trade a share of it 
For flour, tea, and lard. 



Josephine was the eldest one. 

She took care of the little ones. 

She washed their clothes and cooked them bowls of rice. 

She had no shoes that fit her busy feet, 

Only some slippers a white woman sent. 

They were too large and the high heels clattered 

On the bare floor when she walked, 

Singing her fat little sisters to sleep, 

Or warming her baby brother against her shoulder. 

Then she had a cold and they took her away. 

I was going to have another child; 

When she wrote that she was homesick, 

I could not go to see her. 

It was many miles away at Ah-gwah-ching. 

And then the winter came ; 

Another daughter nursed at my breast ; 

A letter came. 

Josephine was gone, it said. 

The sickness at the lungs had taken her. 

They would send her things to us. 

There was only a chain of beads, 

A little book they had given her, 

And a picture of the Blessed Virgin. 
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She never had any shoes that -fit. 
I did not see her again. 

Two years had passed since Josephine 

Had gone to Heaven. Six were left and life 

Was hard because of Joe who could not leave 

The drink alone. It made him bad, when he 

Had been a good man once, and loved us 'well. 

And now another winter crept across 

The bay with sharp and bitter cold, and all 

Were sick, but Charlotte coughed for long, the same 

As Josephine. The welfare nurse brought milk 

And medicine but nothing made her better, 

And when they took her down to Ah-Gwah-Ching, 

Her father left the house, and stayed away 

For many nights. I stared into the dark 

And thought of Josephine, and Charlotte taken, 

And when I could not bear it longer, sent 

Mary to seek her father, telling Dora 

She must be a mother to the rest. 

Oh, that journey down to Ah-Gwah-Ching! 

I walked; I rode; I prayed. 

I do not know that I was cold or hot. 

I prayed that God would keep my babies safe. 

And that the Mother Mary would not let 

My sick girl die before I reached her bed. 

And She did hear, for Charlotte's thin hands clung 

To mine for five short days, until her eyes 

Were closed in last long sleep. I could not cry, 

Because I had to hurry back. And when 
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I reached my home, my eyelids still were dry 
Until I found an empty house— Ah, God, 
My little empty house 1 

They have all gone, my children, my children— 

My baby Ues upon another woman's breast 

In the far off city of Saint Paul. 

I sit alone. 

Until I cannot bear the silence ; 

I rise and go to the shore 

To sit in the shadow of a rock. 

It is spring, and the waters are silver 

In the sunlight, but dark under the rock. 

My heart is also dark with the shadows of lonehness. 

But God has blessed me again; 

There is another child within me, 

And I shall not be alone. 

DORA 

I was the eldest after Josephine. 

I was the one who ran away that night, 

For well I knew my father's ugly moods 

As well as good. I ran in fear 

Of his return, deserting Mary, Leon, 

And babies Edwin and Therese, but I was young 

And timid then. Later, I came stealing back 

And saw my father sprawled upon the bed. 

The rest were gone and bitterly I .cried. 

I, too, was sent to Pipestone with the older two. 
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Dragging feet', aiim tattered clothes. 
They gave us busSe home. I was not sent 
Away again. My %pther expected still 
^bther child. 

'■ , But this adv»are 
After I had been at Pmestone. l,Mvev ran 



happened^,;:^F 
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Away from there. We 
We had sbme happy tim 
Was held in town. Our t 
Might go w.|io had some 
That we would go togetl 
"I've savedj he 
I was theigi^de. The_ 
I have a^jin^ate bank ; I'll 
But yi^mtist never tell." 
The jfay and dowp^I^ path 
Wh#e the ,ial#fent W'bli 
A^vsfcu, smoi^ hollow,^de 
Wa|:-th^...hidi^-pl^ 
Thre^^|^^^^l"CQ 
The side sflow.^,^ rodejl' 
A merry evening/*'-' 

The months we 
At Pipestone learned to 
I tended to the young 
To dress them, combed 
To their meals. I was 
And loved to do it well 
We were taught here, 
When I was 



enou^to eat; 

:e day a carnival 
lers said that all 
, and Leon said 
asked him how. 
lurists came 
me tips, 
-you where, 
it night he led 
±0: the river, 
^r rock and ledge, 
jfi a stone 
he showed me 
e saw 
■ousel, and had 



rk 



rest^ 



by, and we ■ 
at many. things. 

ines. I 

;ir hair, arui-''led them 

L and clewed and ironed. 

Good i^tiners 





We all 'went home to spend the 'Rummer. How 
We lau0%d when mother met & at the bus. 
All but Le^ft,,,and he cried without a bit 
Qi shame. WKsaw the newest ^ister, Nellie, 
^hom we had nat seen before, ^id it was strange 

H 

md sweet to^do a^ain the things we did 
fLongagsdv like 'walks and picnic§on the Point. 
'It s^ned that all the rocks and ^ees must know 
Thamwe were hohie. I saw mySrothers lie 
Conmnt upon the grass amon||^ the mint 
And^arrow. Once I spied c^' Leon — he 
With'^rms around a bhxh tre^'^lips against 
The Pnooth white bark. It 

I One night when yf4 had gone 

To ^lurch, and walked back.fth rough the starlit dark, 
. A Mntern dimly picking q^' the path, 
%'^W#came upon an inert ;^ure, sprawled 
^aAofOSs the trail and loqphg like one dead. , 
"|We screamed out "Beri^rd!" running madly back 
'^pr help, but when 'Se neighbors heax-d 
whr cries and came p look, there was no sign 
^iBernard any ir^tt. We hurried home 
I%'/"§heepish puzdi^nent, .and there beside 
Oit|_ inother, B^^nard sat and strummed upon 
Hisvkiand'blijifi'' "I've been here all the time," 
He si%, add never cracked a smile when we 
Accused^'oLir friend of playing pranks with us. 
He loved to play such jokes. Poor lad! He fought 
Upon Bataan, and now^' c^ptife of 
The Japs. Our Indiaif l^S^re in the war. 
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They write to me from many far-off lands, 
New Guinea and Tunisia. 

I wait 
Now fo^4tie war to end and one of them 
Will mairy irfei... Until then I will work — 
Will do^hat whicIf^'H^ like the best, the keeping 
Of a ho#e and tending'^little children. 
I like t%read the comic in agazines 
And se#the movies once\i week, 
Wearing: lipstick and a pral^ty dress. 



)SEPHINE 




Cool and^^een are the days al. the portage in summer ; 

Cool and%ark, Mt. Josephin#broods over all, 

Over all t% little homes whe^ Indian babies scamper, 



Over rock amd river and foar 



waterfall. 



Falling over w§k green rocksf the foaming Pigeon River 
Goes to meet th^foaming yaves Superior flings ashore ; 
All the Indian chilcttei pla;# with wind and water 
At the feet of JosephJm^ >#iere lake gulls swoop and soar. 

I belong to Josephine— I .wear her name forever. 
There before me, high |tnd bi^s^ing, when I played, 
Played with all my bi:'!^wn-eyed"'''j^sters and my brothers, 
Josephine kept callin^^^^'MoBntS me to Heaven"— but I 
stayed ; 
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Stayed to watch and tend my mother's babies-mine I called 

I kept them warm in winter when the snow crept past the 

sill, ... 

Crept across Mt. Josephine, invading our green village; 
At last a cold breath touched and pierced me with her chill. 

Now far away from Portage, I he here sick and lonely, 
Far away from Josephine, and yet I hear her speak; 
Still she claims me as her child; into her cool, dark shadow, 
I will arise and go, for she holds the rest I seek. 

wind and wave and boulder, O foaming, falling river. 
Where my mother tends her babies and my father casts his 

line; 
Cool and green are the summer meadows of heaven; 

1 will arise and go to the shadow that is mme ! 



BITTER FRUIT 

The choke-cherry flourishes along the shore, 
And overhangs the path to my wigwam door ; 
I eat from a laden branch; my need is sore. 

The cherries are bitter ; they dry my tongue and lips ; 
My heart is also bitter, and hunger grips 
My belly, while the purple acid drips. 
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But never have I eaten savory food ; 

My days are lean and hard; my bed is crude; 

So I will eat the bitter cherry in thankful mood. 



AN OLD INDIAN GRAVEYARD 

To a rollicking tempo the wind has set the wood, 
The lithe, gray-footed poplar trees along the shore 
Are gypsies dancing in a wild, rapturous mood, 
Shaking their beads and bangles to an allegretto score. 



But around a bend in the path above the bay, 
I come upon a sight to stir the stoutest heart- 
Boxes with angled roofs, like kennels ; gray 
And weathered slabs of wood that, rotted, fall apart. 



What gruesome contents broken coffins hold! 
Bones . . . blackened skin . . . tufts of human hair . . . 
A slingshot . . . tatters of clothing green with mould. 
While strands of colored beads are scattered here and there. 
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A pair of rusty snowshoes ... a copper pail — 
Will he travel swiftly through celestial snows 
To shoot the drumming partridge, the whistUng quail, 
And drink from springs in happy hunting grounds ? Who 
knows ? 

A stabbing thought, that these neglected bones 

Once held the pulse of life. Some agile Indian boy 

Along this very pathway heard the tones 

Of the summer wind, and ran with exultant vim and joy; 

He joined the rhythm of the gypsy trees as it blew, 

He heard the waters purl and hiss against the sands; 

That giant pine — these granite boulders, too, 

Must have known the touch of his careless, youthful hands. 

Against a broken grave where a yellow skeleton lies, 
A white-throat's nest, concealed by overhanging weeds, 
Contains a fragile cargo, blue as far-ofii skies— 
Ever life advances. Forever life recedes. 

And who can say that life is life, or death 
Is death? The Indian boy is not these bones of clay; 
And truth is hid in shells that house so frail a breath 
As birds that put their urge in song . . . and fly away. 
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FOR MARY NAH-BAH-GAH-DO-WAY 

She sat upon the rock-cool shore — her child 
Against her breast. The shadows of the past 
Lay dark upon a face that rarely smiled. 
But held a somber patience, old and vast. 
Her race was proud and strong, the wilderness 
Their school, the rhythms of the wind and rain 
Became the tempo of their drums, the stress 
Of dancing feet, and songs to drive out pain, 

Now prostrate are the glory and the grace, 
But all the pride and dignity that were 
Survive in this Ojibway mother's face. 
As, wild and shy, her fledgling clings to her. 

This white man's era brings him want and woe; 
Her arms are all the comfort he will know. 



DULUTH 

Daniel Greysolon, behold your town, 

Climbing upward, stepping down; 

Two towns long, half a town high, 

Growing here between lake and slcy, 

On a stairway of stone, from blue to blue; 

Sieur, is this the place you knew? 
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Here in sixteen hundred seventy-nine, 

Came Daniel Greysolon, Sieur du Lhut, 

Emissary of Frontenac from the Fort of Quebec. 

In the winds of June, Superior wavered from blue to green, 

From green to bhie, an army of peacocks marching to the 

shore. 
The gray gulls circled over the sand bars. 
"Where the beaches ended, dark rocks rose and leaned 

forward 
t>ropping fragments, like a giant cake crumbling from 

richness 
When the wind and the rain nibbled at the edges. 
He heard the voyageurs passing, singing their chansons, 
Or joined them on their journeys to Fond du Lac and Grand 

Portage ; 
While the red men watched from the stairway of stone. 
Fie listened to the windigo crying, 
Wailing, on lonely winter nights, 
From some unseen height over the rim of the rocks. 
He saw the aurora boreahs on spring evenings 
Spreading green, restless fingers across the darkness. 

For thirty years Daniel Greysolon, king of the coureurs du 

bois. 
Traversed the green land and the "sky-tinted waters." 
He, a gentleman of courage, "an honest man." 
He protected the missionaries from the red men, 
And the red men from the rum sellers. 
He lived on this shore and did not dream of another great 

carrying-place, 
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With long trains bearing ore to the docks, 

Arriving hour after hour from the high country over the hill, 

Of ponderous lumps of red iron, 

Dipped up by facile steel arms, 

Dropped into red boats that move away, 

Through the day, through the night. 

Move through the lakes and locks to the mills 

Glowing on the skies above Pittsburgh and Cleveland, 

Ore boats coming back laden with coal, 

Through the blue and white and green surf. 

Through the bay, signalling for the bridges, 

Ploughing through breaking ice in April 

While a great city watches from the Skyhne Drive. 

The gulls still fly, silver-breasted in the sun ; 

Brown reeds wade in the bay shallows; 

Giant elevators loom in the fog; 

Heavy-laden, the boats glide through the bridges; 

Sailboats spin through the surf; 

Gold chains strung across the dusk hnk city with city, state 

with state; 
The dark rocks still lean forward from the hill, 
Dropping shards and fragments into the streets, 
Startling the passers-by on the pavements. 



Two towns broad across the sky. 
Half a town from low to high. 
The light-house glows 
When the foghorn blows; 
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'(i.-^V The gray gulU \\lieel and fly, 
And the long ore boats go by. 

You, Daniel, who heard the north wind sweeping the rocks 

And felt its icy breath, / 

Who heard the waves escaping with muffled groans from 

the ice, ,. - 

You did not think 6f a city loud enough 
'To ''bvertone the strong voices of winter, 
Or of monsters with , eyes of light, 
"Rolling up and down the slanted streets, 
Tossing aside the snow - like feathers ; 
You who caught the soft sound of paddles dipping, 
You did not; imagine a zooming in the sky 
Where machines on wings scorn the deep waters, 
Or of crews of men hardy and gallant as the voyageurs, 
Guarding the coast in swift boats 
Careening through the waves without paddles. 

Your city, Sieur du Lhut, is fair, 
Resting on its Archaean stair: 
Roof-tops spread in layered tiers, 
Rivers rushing, through the years 
Grooving deeper the ancient floor, 
Silver gulls that wheel and soar. 
Combers charging the fissured rocks, 
Ore trains rumbling down to the docks. 
Blue on blue in the ni^ning light, 
Voice of the sea in jpe winter night, 
Creaking bridges Hft^ high, 
Streamers of smoke ^siagt, the sky. 





THERE '^AS THE TIME 

There was the tiuK of fire and there was the time of water. 
There -was the tmie of sea and land, and the sea was here. 
There weie the times of ice when glaciers sheared off the high 

places , 
And in bet\'v pc n there were the greening times and the times 

of strange beasts. 
Then there was the green time when plants leafed and 

flowered. 
When the wild deer multiplied in the shadowy coverts, 
Buffaloes browsed in grass places, 
And passenger pigeons flew across the muskeg, 
This was the time of pine and spruce trees, 
Adding layers of branches skyward, year upon year. 
Molested only by ravages of weather, 
Then falling among the leaf-mouldj 
Returning, dissolving into the forest floor. 

There was the time of discovering. 

When bold men came exploring, and only their own voices, 

Echoing among the primordial rocks, 

Awoke the vast and lonely silence. 

There was the time of the red men — 

The warring time when Cree and Chippewa 

Fought their cruel foe, the Sioux, and drove him westward; 

This was the hunting time, the day of spearing the fish, 

The time of hunting the buffalo. 

There was the time of romance 

When the wild, thick-furr^^_^^eatures were trapped 
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Fer the warmth of beautiful ^^L.en in far-off market places 
London, Pans, and Moscow ; ^ ' 

Then time when the gay cq^Veurs du hoi. 
With their colored plumes^and their ^shes 

""lllT^' "^' ^f ^^ '''' ^^-' ^^--^^ the new 

To the great carrying-pl|e by the Pigeon River 
In the time of the tradig in furs 
There was the time of lie tree cutting 
Brawny men of the hinfeering crews, ' 
Slashing away at the virlin forests 

'th:';^~^4^^-^^^^^^^^^ 

And now is the time of ilcovcring the red iron 
From Its long lodging-place in the folds of the earth 
The time of _ dispensing it ^ the building nations. 
Carrying it m long trains to the docks at Duluth and 
Superior, 

Loading it into tlie holds of long sliips waiting, 

Bear.ng ,t over the Great Lakes to the steel furnaces on Erie. 

;:w:r''^™"-''-"™-'^-''""-vi,ia,so 

There will be a new time soon, 

There will be a time of peace a-ain 

There will be a time of buil(Jng a new time. 

It will not be the remote, unfaliliar world of the explorers; 
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